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looking policy planning and research—announced, un- 


derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


A Joint Statement on Farm Policy 


This Joint Statement was adopted by the Board of Trustees and Standing Committees 
on Agriculture. Business, Labor, and International Policy of the National Planning 
Association at their annual joint meeting December 12, 1955. Of the 80 members signing 
the statement, 20 are from agriculture, 22 from business, 22 from labor, and 16 from the 
professions. NPA Board and Committee members not present at this joint meeting were 
invited to endorse the statement and the appended list of signers includes both those 
attending and those not attending the meeting. 


HE NATION NEEDS TO WORK toward at least three objectives 
through a sensible farm policy. 


1, An adequate supply of the right kind of farm products for all | 


the people of the United States, plus production of those exports 
that can play a useful part in worldtrade or in our own foreign policy. 

2. Soilfertility maintained and built upto the end that food and 
fiber needs ofan expanding population can be met in future years. 

3. Farm income on a level comparable with the income of non- 
farm groups, and high enough so that skilled operators will stay in 
farming and childrencoming from the farms will have the right kind 
of a start in life. 

The most compelling factor in the immediate farm situation is 
that farm income has been dropping sharplyin the past few years. 
Farm markets are breaking under the impact of heavy production and 
reduced export demand. Many of those of the younger generation of 
farmers who started farming after the war under a heavy debt loadare 
in danger of being forced out of farming entirely if the reduced 
incomes continue. 

At the same time, millions in the nation are underfed, Low- 
income groups —particularly older people and dependent children — 
are getting less than they need of dairy andother livestock products. 
And surpluses of crops and livestock products are not yet being 
used effectively to meet the needs of hungry people in other lands, 
to further foreign policy, and to aid world peace. 

This problem cannot be viewed from the perspective of the short 
run alone, The productivity of our land needs to be maintained for 
future needs, The soil is still blowing in the dust bowl. Some 
farmers still plow up and down hill in the corn belt, Farmers who 
can afford to figure only a year ahead are forced to use up national 

(continued on page 2) 
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the people of NPA 


Steps Toward European 
Unity 


e “Some of you in the United 
States may feel that the chance to 
unite Europe was lost with the re- 
jection of the European Defense 
Community last year. Ido not 
agree with this view. The defeat 
of EDC was a tragedy, but it was 
in no sense a clear vote against 
a unified Europe. 


evolving relations 
conte individuals in society ap- 
pear to go through three stages: 
coexistence, cooperation and fi- 
nally integration within a com- 
munity that assures unity through 
diversity. This has been true of 
the city, the province and the 
state. The time has come to 
advance this process among na- 
tions-——today in Europe, tomor- 
row perhaps amongcontinents." 


From an address by Guy Mollet, President 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, on September 6, 1955. Mr. Mollet, 
now French Prime Minister, was speaking to 
the American Committee on United Europe 
at a luncheon in New York City. 
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assets our grandchildren will need. This is 
particularly true of tenants who have no stake 
in the future of the land they are farming be- 
cause of short-time leases. 


HATIS THEBASIC economic fact behind 

these difficulties? It is this: farm out- 
put of all kinds has been increasing, and is 
continuing to increase, faster than the effective 
demand for farm products. The potential for 
this expansion existed before World War Il. 
But the war and the postwar demand provided a 
large opportunity and stimulus for a great ex- 
pansion, Therock-bottom fact is that popula- 
tion and effective demand are no longer in- 
creasing at a rate equal to the rate at which 
production has been increasing in the past 
15 years. 

Even though the baby boom continues at its 
present speed, the effect of new technology on 
farm production will continue to push such pro- 
duction up at even a faster rate than the rate of 
increase ineffective consumer demand, This 
production rate—and this problem—will be 
with us for sometime, By 1975, it is expected 
that the nation will need perhaps 50 percent 
more farm production, But this is only 1955. 

This is the farm paradox: increasing farm 
productivity is an enormous asset tomost peo- 
ple in the United States, but not always to the 
farmer, For the farmer, in the present situa- 
tion, there is increasing danger that the effici- 
ency that doubled production per man-hour in 
the last 15 years may continue to depress farm 
income, 

What kind of national policy can deal with 
this situation? Clearly it must be one which 
will bring production into adjustment with the 
demand situation which now faces the coun- 
try, plus any action that will increase market 
outlets, 

Several lines of attack offer hope. They 
include: 

e The use of price supports and production 
payments where necessary to keep farm income 
at a reasonable level while these adjustments 
are underway, and subsequently as needed. 
Food grain support at reasonable levels, coup- 
led with restrictions on use of diverted acres, 
will help to stabilize livestock production. 
With dairy products and probably other live- 
stock products, purchase and storage of the 
surplus as ameans of supporting prices should 
be abandoned, except in temporary situations. 
When support is provided for livestock pro- 
ducts, the use of production payments seems 
preferable. By using production payments, the 
market is permitted to seek its own level, and 


the farmer gets a government check for the dif- 
ference between the market and the support 
price, Costs are about the same as with pur- 
chase and storage, but production payments 
benefit consumers directly and avoid waste in 
storage. 
e The expansion of programs to shift some 
acres now growing wheat, cotton and grain into 
grass and trees through the "soil bank” rental 
and similar devices. This should include help- 
ing to get the dust bowl back into grass, help- 
ing to end wasteful soil practices in other 
sections, and thus store fertility for the years 
ahead, This soil fertility will be badly needed 
later on, Farmers pressed by creditors now 
plow up grass land and let top soil vanish, 
More federal aid for these soil conserving prac - 
tices will at the same time reduce surpluses 
significantly, but this alone will by no means 
solve the surplus problem. 
e The establishment of a firm policy on re- 
serve stocks as distinguished from surpluses.. 
Government stocks of corn amount to only about 
three months' supply. Wheat stocks wouldcar- 
ry us for a full year. This is probably more 
than prudence demands, unless we are ableto 
use wheat exports skillfully as an instrument 
of foreign policy. 
e@ From the standpoint of the nationas a whole, 
the raising of the incomes of low income 
groups, the expansion of school lunches, the 
use of food stamps, and the improvement of 
marketing methods,—will enable the under- 
fed in the United States to get a share of the 
abundance farmers are producing. To the ex- 
tent that this builds up the market for livestock 
products, it will also help surpluses in other 
fields, For instance, land in wheat, rice, po- 
tatoes, and other food crops would produce six 
times as much food, measured in calories, as 
the same acreage put into feed and forage for 
livestock. Shifting six millionacres from food 
crops into livestock would in effect, take five 
million acres out of production. 
e Surpluses should be used imaginatively and 
constructively abroad as a way of feeding hun- 
gry people, of strengthening foreign economies 
and of adding new productivity in poverty- 
stricken lands, While problems in this field 
are great, experience to date has shown real 
possibilities. This is a more difficult, but a 
more rewarding long-range task, than the de- 
vice of dumping surpluses abroad atcut-rates. 
Such dumping occasionally produces temporary 
benefits to U. S. agriculture, but it also can 
create economic problems and resentments in 
countries where we need friends. 

The methods described so far deal mainly 
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with the commercial farmers. A different prob- 
lem is presented by low-income and part-time 
farmers who produce little for the market and 
consequently suffer from low living levels. 
Some of these folks can be helped to apply 
farming technologies now known and in use in 
improving the land they already have. The 
amount that this will increase total output in 
the next three or four years is sosmall that we 
need not worry about what it will add to the 
surplus, Some of these farmers can behelped 
to do a better job of part-time farming, even 
while they rely on town jobs for most of their 
income. Some can behelped to move away to 
places where job or farm opportunities are bet- 
ter, There are about 1.5 million farm laborers 
and contract migrants whose income is far be- 
low the prevailing income for comparable work 
‘inthe non-farm sector of the economy. Protec- 
tive social and labor legislation should be ex- 
tended to these people. 


OR THE LONG PULL, the United States is 

going to need a lot of skillful farmers on 
good land. Our danger now is that the present 
pressure of excess production will force lower 
incomes, poor farming, anda loss to the nation 
of both farming skill and soil fertility. 

This is a danger that can be averted if busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture work together to 
help the nation tackle some of the major jobs 
that must be done to improve our national 
farms situation, 


Signers of the Statement 


STANLEY ANDREWS WILLIAM MITCH 
FRANK APP C. CLYDE MITCHELL 
VIOLA ARMSTRONG HELEN HILL MILLER 
JOHN A. BAKER DONALD R. MURPHY 
SOLOMON BARKIN LOWRY NELSON 
MORTON J. BAUM PAUL NITZE 
MURRAY R. BENEDICT CHARLTON OGBURN 
JOHN D. BLACK ROBERT OLIVER 
OTIS BRUBAKER LITHGOW OSBORNE 
ROBERT K. BUCK CHARLES F. PALMER 
ARDE BULOVA JAMES G. PATTON 
EUGENE W. BURGESS MILES PENNYBACKER 


JAMES B. CAREY ERIC PETERSON 


JOHN F. CHAPMAN 
JACOB CLAYMAN 
HARLAN CLEVELAND 
JOHN S. COLEMAN 
MYRON M. COWEN 
NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 
HARRY W. CULBRETH 
DAVID DuVIVIER 
KATHERINE POLLAK ELLICKSON 
GUY EMERSON 

ARVAL L. ERICKSON 
JOSEPH W. FICHTER 
SANDER GENIS 
CLINTON S. GOLDEN 
RODNEY C. GOTT 
ALBERT J. HAYES 
RUFUS C. HARRIS 
LLOYD C. HALVORSON 
OSCAR HELINE 

H. STRUVE HENSEL 
PETER HENLE 

MARION H. HEDGES 
A. C. HOFFMAN 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN 
MURRAY D. LINCOLN 
JOHN C. McCLINTOCK 
JOHN K. MESKIMEN 


CLARENCE E. PICKETT 
ELMO ROPER 

MORRIS S. ROSENTHAL 
HARRY J. RUDICK 
STANLEY RUTTENBURG 
JAMES S. SCHRAMM 
BORIS SHISHKIN 

TED F. SILVEY 

FRED SMITH 

H. CHRISTIAN SONNE 
LAUREN K. SOTH 
CHARLES J. SYMINGTON 
WAYNE CHATFIELD TAYLOR 
ROBERT C. TAIT 
HOWARD R. TOLLEY 
WILLARD S. TOWNSEND 
RALPH J. WATKINS 
FLETCHER C. WALLER 
FRANK J. WELCH 
GEORGE WEAVER 

JOHN HAY WHITNEY 
DAVID J. WINTON 
CLARENCE A. WIMPFHEIMER 
DAVID C. WILLIAMS 
IRWIN D. WOLF 

OBED A. WYUM 
ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


— the people of 


Eric 


Johnston 


FABIAN BACHRACH 


Crossing seas andcontinents to sell American 
private enterprise has been the special mission 
of NPA trustee Eric Johnston under two Presi- 
dents. As chairman of the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board to which he was 
appointed by former President Truman and re- 
appointed by President Eisenhower, he is as- 
signed to find ways for American business to 
participate in the build-up of underdeveloped 
countries, specifically pressing for ways by 
which American capital can replace govern- 
ment spending abroad. Although born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mr. Johnston began his business 
career in Washington State where at the age of 
28 he was president and director of Brown -John- 
ston Co., an electrical retail business inSpo- 
kane, of which he was president from 1933 to 
1949 when he became chairman of the board, 
During these years, he was active in the Cham - 
ber of Commerce—director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States from 1934 to 
1941, and its president from 1942 until May 
1946. Some of the businesses in which Mr, 
Johnstonis a director include: Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company, McCormick & Co., 
Inc., Olympic S. S. Company, Seattle First 
National Bank, United Air Lines, Bank of Amer- 
ica, and the American Security & Trust Co. 
He is now president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation and director of the Motion Picture 
Export Association. During his long service 
to the government, Mr. Johnston has been a 
member of the Economic Stabilization Board, 
the Economic Development Committee under 
Paul G, Hoffman, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Defense MobilizationBoard, and the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. 
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F OR A LONGTIME both producers and con- 
sumers in this country have been reputedly 
preoccupied with the "bigger and better.” To- 
day, however, if any one concept can be said 
to crop up even more often in American speech, 
it is probably the “long-range.” This expres- 
sion is tossed lightly into talk of missiles, of 
space flight, of forecasts, and so forth. But 
above all, the businessman is continually told 
that his calculations more than ever before 
must be "long-range" and that his success in 
a new atom -driven world depends on his ability 
to develop long-range plans and objectives. 
Recently, Ewing W. Reilley, partner in 
Mc Kinsey & Co, of New York, has given some 
solid substance to the cliche of "long-range 
planning” in an article "Planning the Strategy 
of the Business," which appeared in the Decem - 
ber issue of "Advanced Management.” 


Mr. Reilley has observed that successful 
companies have been those which have devel- 
opeda business strategy based on athree-way 
scrutiny of conditions: first, "a searching look 
within” at the company's strong points and at 
company limitations; second, "a broad look 
around" to take account of the external factors 
affecting the business and to assess the com- 
pany's place in the market and in the social 
community; third, "a long look ahead.” 


Mr. Reilley says, is the 
selection of objectives. What kind of busi- 
ness does the company want? What share of 
the market should it seek? Will it best justify 
its existence by specialization or by diversifi- 
cation? Is it equipped to grow and expand, or 
should its objective be maintenance ofa viable 
position in a limited, narrow field? 

When management knows where it wants to 
go in the market, the next step is to measure 
the company's product against this objective, 
Mr. Reilley says. This is the job of product 
planning. Here, industrial research can help 
promote steady, persistent development, cre- 
ating new markets for old products and new 
products to add tothe company's product line. 
"There is convincing evidence,” Mr. Reilley 
says, "of the importance of industrial re- 
search—for example, a recent study which in- 
dicated that there was a direct correlation 
between the relative amounts of money compa- 
nies in acertain industry spent on research and 
their relative market position four years later." 


Some Factors in Business Planning 


Most products, Mr. Reilley maintains, like 
human beings have a life cycle "including a 
period of growth, a period of stability, and a 
period of decline.” Failure by management to 
take into account external economic and social 
developments andtrends in consumer taste can 
result inlosses, The company should build on 
its peculiar strengths and avoid fields and prod- 
ucts which it is not equipped to handle. Its 
decisions may differ depending on whether its 
own superiority lies in research and technical 
skill, in mass production techniques, or in 
advertising know-how. 


NVESTMENT IN PLANT facilities should be 

prefaced by analysis of probable future mar- 
kets andof plans of competitors which even in 
a growing market may create overcapacity as 
happened, Mr. Reilley says, in the case of 
DDT, penicillin, beer, and other products. 
Failure to study the impact of automation, 
electronics, atomic energy, new product com- 
petition in terms of the company's specific 
problems may leave management with obso- 
lescent plant or on the other hand, it may find 
itself newly tooled but at a cost far out of pro- 
portion to the volume of its business. 

"Since it takes a longtime to develop peo- 
ple, strategic personnel planning involves an- 
ticipating future requirements for managers and 
making sure that they are developing.” Smooth- 
ness of communication between top manage- 
ment and other personnel governs to a large 
extent how successfully company employees 
will adapt themselves to change. Mr. Reilley 
stresses the importance of explaining company 
goals and policies. "People can change only 
if they understand what is expected of them. 
Therefore, it is important to spell out concrete- 
ly at each level in the organization what peo- 
ple are supposed to learn in order to perform 
effectively.” 

It is particularly essential, Mr. Reilley be- 
lieves, for top executives to be able to formu- 
late basic concepts in their own minds and 
communicate them to the organization; still, 
says Mr. Reilley, "...most top management 
executives underestimate the extent to which 
their leadership and example, like a stone 
dropped into a pool, fans out and affects the 
entire organization.” 

("Planning the Strategy of the Business,” Ew- 
ing W. Reilley. In "Advanced Management,” 
December, 1955) 
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A Commemorative Dinner and Publication 


T= YEARS AGO on February 20, 1946, the 
Employment Act was signed into law by 
the President, This Act established the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. 

_ NPAhas been interestedin problems of eco- 
nomic growth and stabilization since 1943 when 
it begana number of studies in this field which 
have been regarded as an important stimulus 
to business, farm, and labor interest in the 
adoption of a Federal economic stabilization 
policy. Therefore, NPA was glad to adopt a 
suggestion that it sponsor a nonpolitical cele- 
bration of the Employment Act. 

To commemorate the event, NPAwill pub- 
lish "The Employment Act, Past and Future— 
A Tenth Anniversary Symposium,” a volume 
containing statements on the significance of 
the Employment Act by members of Congress, 
leaders from agriculture, business, labor, and 
from the present and former chairmen of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. It will also 
include a number of essays on crucial prob- 
lems of economic stabilization and letters re- 
ceived from President Eisenhower and former 
President Truman. 


The commemorative volume, which is edit-. 


ed by NPA's chief economist Gerhard Colm, 
will be available at the dinner sponsored by the 
National Planning Association at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington on February 20. Speak- 
ers at the celebration will be: H. Christian 
Sonne, NPA chairman; Arthur F. Burns, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers; Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report; and Al- 
vin H, Hansen, professor of economics at Har- 
vard University. < 


On the Nation’s Highways 


HE RESEARCH AND POLICY Committee 

of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment finance its share in an expanded 
national highway program by levying charges 
on highway users in preference to drawing on 
the general revenues, This would mean reli- 
ance chiefly on Federal motor fuel taxes and 
would place the burden of costs on those indi- 
viduals and commercial firms deriving the 
greatest direct benefit from highway improve- 


ment, the Committee states. However, be- 
cause 75 percent of American families own 
cars, and all consumers purchase auto-trans- 
ported goods, the tax base will be broad, 

So imperative is the attackon highway con- 
gestion, that the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
has estimated that upwards of $100 billion 
should be spent to modernize U. S. highways 
by the end of the next decade when it is con- 


‘servatively expected that 81 million automotive 


vehicles will clog American roadways. Point- 
ing out that the expenditure of $100 billion is 
merely an approximate figure, the CED Com- 
mittee foresees an inevitable “catching-up” 
period of accelerated highway construction dur- 


.ing the next ten years. It recommends that 


taxes on highway users be spread evenly over 
a twenty-year period and that costs in excess 
of revenue from user taxes during the initial 
period be made up from other Federal revenue. 

The Committee approves leaving chief re- 
sponsibility for highway construction and fi- 


‘nancing, as is traditional, with state and local 


governments, believing smaller government 
units better able to measure the costs and bene- 
fits of road improvements, The Federal Gov- 
ernment's interest in the highway system, the 
Committee states, stems from its responsibil- 
ity for national defense and promotion of inter- 
state commerce, It can take the broad view 
necessary to working out a "logical national 
network,” 

In 1944, Congress provided for the desig- 
nation of a third category of Federally aided 


highways, in addition to the Federal-aid pri- 


mary and secondary systems established by the 
Federal Highway Act of 1916. Called the "In- 
terstate System," it was to link by a 40,000 
mile network of highways, the principal indus - 
trial and metropolitan areas and connect with 
vital continental routes on the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, In 1955-56, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was authorized to spend only $175 mil- 
lion of the $875 million highway fund on the 
Interstate System, yet, thereport states, these 
roads—chiefly selected from main routes on 
the Federal-aid primary system—bear a dis- 
proportionate share oftraffic and are the most 
seriously inadequate. $27 billion is the esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Public Roads required for 
modernization of the Interstate System. 

The CED Committee believes that any in- 
crease, in Federal funds for highway construc- 
tion should be spent to improve the Interstate 
System and that Federal grants for other roads 
should not be increased above the $700 million 
currently appropriated. On this system, the 


Committee feels, it is advisable far the Feder- 
al Government to share 80 percent of the costs. 
It is restricted to a 50-50 participation with the 
states in financing other highway construction. 
"Aside from financial aid,” the Committee 
states, "Federal responsibility inhighway pro- 
gramming should beconfined strictly to a col- 
laboration with the states on the designation of 
the Interstate System; to the establishment of 
minimum construction standards on Federally 
aided roads; and to the testing and development 
ofroad building materials andtechniques. All 
actual construction, maintenance, and policing 
should continue as state and local government 
functions 
("Modernizing the Nation's Highways." A 
Statement on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee for Ec - 
onomic Development. From: CED. 444 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 22. 1956. 33 pp) 


Bibliography of Economics 


AS PART OF ITS program to provide biblio- 
graphical tools for the social sciences, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has published volume 2 
of its annual “International Bibliography of 
Economics.” While not listingarticles which 
appear in the daily press, this excellently in- 
dexed volume attempts to note all other scien- 
tific material published in the field of eco- 
nomics during 1953 regardless of language or 
country of publication, Volume 1 had previ- 
ously covered material published in 1952. 

UNESCO efforts to developan international 
bibliographical program beganin 1950 with the 
formation of the International Committee for 
Social Science Documentation composed of 
persons nominated by international associa- 
tions in the social sciences, With the assis- 
tance of this committee, annual international 
bibliographies are beingcompiled for the three 
main social sciences—sociology, political 
science, and economics. 

The present volume, bilingual in French 
and English, enters bibliographical data ac- 
cording to a detailed topical classification 
scheme andcontains, inaddition, author, sub- 
ject, and geographical indexes. A complete 
list of periodicals consulted appears at the 
end of the volume. 

("International Bibliography of Economics,” 


vol, 2. From: Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, N. Y.17. 1955. 384 pp. $7.50) 


World Commerce and Governments 


c— 1953, when the Twentieth Century 

Fund published "World Population and Pro- 
duction,” all those interested in world eco- 
nomic conditions and trends have eagerly 
awaited the second and concluding volume of 
the monumental study to which W.S. and E.S, 
Woytinsky have been devoting their talents in 
recent years. Their work is now completed 
with the publication by the Twentieth Century 
Fund of the concluding volume on™ World Com- 
merce and Governments." 

This book of nearly one thousand pages is, 
in effect, a history of international commerce 
and transportation, and of governmental sys- 
tems and government economic operations 
from early times to the present. It is both 
quantitative and qualitative. For each of the 
major subjects treated, the Woytinskys present 
the leading statistical series and appropriate 
analyses of the methodology used in preparing 
them, of their interrelationships, and of their 
general economic significance. In addition, 
the economic trends revealed by these series 
are qualitatively discussed, including analyses 
of causal factors and appraisals of the future 
outlook. 

The subjects covered include the origins 
and development of world trade; the values, 
volume, direction, and composition of foreign 
trade; balances of payments and international 
investments; tariffs, trade agreements, and 
trade restrictions; land, sea, and air transpor- 
tation; governmental systems and colonial 
empires; government fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies and operations;and international econom - 
ic cooperation, The data presented is naturally 
more comprehensive and detailed for the coun- 
tries of Western Europe and North America 
than for other parts of the world. 

This book is not only an invaluable refer- 
ence work for businessmen, economists, and 
all those concerned with trends and prospects 
in world trade and governmental economic ac- 
tivities. It will also be highly useful for the 


_ general reader with a thirst for knowledge and 


an appreciation of imaginative insights and 
vigorous writing rarely to be found in encyclo- 
pedic works ofthis type. Regardless of wheth- 
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er one agrees or not with all of the Woytinskys' 
interpretations and speculations, no one can 
accuse them of having written a stodgy and 
“dry as dust” compendium. Tt. G. 
("World Commerce and Governments: Trends 
and Outlook,"W.S. andE.S.Woytinsky. From: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. 957 pp. $10) 


“Atoms, Strategy and Policy” 


AULH, NITZE, NPA International Commit- 
tee member and president of the Foreign 

Service Educational Foundation, points out in 
a recent issue of "Foreign Affairs” that dis- 
cussion of the apparently counterdriving poli- 
cies of "massive retaliation” and "graduated 
deterrence” would be less confusing if it were 
recognized that two distinct meanings are at- 
tached to the word policy. 

Actionwise, Mr. Nitze says, policy refers 
to guidelines determining government activity 
in various contingencies, In a second sense, 
policy is used to refer to public utterances by 
the Government designed to produce certain po- 
litical and psychological results. It is danger- 
ous, he says, to permit too great a divergence 
to occur between declaratory and action policy. 

Wisely or unwisely, a policy of massive re- 
taliation has been declared—with the object 
of impressing on the Soviet leaders that the 
United States can be forced to take extreme 
action if pressed by circumstances of agres- 
sion—however, our country's real "action" 
policy, Mr. Nitze believes, is now and should 
continue to be one of "graduated deterrence”; 
that is, restriction of the means and limitation 
of the area of engagement to the minimum re- 
quired for the maintenance ofour position and 
achievement of our objective. 

This means that wewill strive toavoid war 
in any form, without abandoning our proper 
aims, and ifatomic war becomes unavoidable, 
Mr. Nitze states, it is in our interest “that 
atomic weapons of the smallest sizes be used 
in the smallest area, and against the most re- 
stricted target systems possible, while still 
achieving for the West the particular objective 
which is at issue.” 

"Atomic stalemate” as insurance of peace 
does not precisely characterize conditions to- 
day, Mr. Nitze feels. He believes it entirely 
possible that nuclear war, unless conducted 


with complete irrationality, might leave one 
power in sorelatively better a position than its 
adversary that it might be said to have "won" 
the war. Evena small initial imbalance, he 
says, might rapidly develop into a decisive 
imbalance, 

While the destruction which would accom - 
pany nuclear war makes it vital that such a war 
should not occur, the West must maintain a 
margin of attack-defense superiority sufficient 
to permit it tocontain the attack andminimize 
destruction, Mr, Nitze says. 

The attacker's object would be to destroy 
a sufficiently large proportion of the base from 
which the defender would launch his retaliatory 
action so that the attacker's defense system 
would be able to handle any counterattack. 

In weapon technology and in power to deliver 
anattack the United States and the Soviet Union 
approach equality, Mr. Nitze says. Our margin 
of superiority is in our geographic position 
which permits wide dispersal of bases. Suc- 
cessful exploitation of this potential is essen- 
tial and requires above all, he says, mainte- 
nance of "the system of alliances and those 
workingrelations with our allies without which 


the West will have no geographic advantage 
at all.” 


M R.NITZE MAKES suggestions for devel- 
opment of a policy on our use of atomic 
weapons. We should make it clear to our Eu- 
ropean allies, he says, that war isnot synon- 
ymous with Armageddon.” 


“We should endeavor to meet agressionand 
restore the situation without the use of atomic 
weapons wherever this is possible. 


e "Weshouldextend hostilities to other areas 


only if there is no other way effectively to re- 
store the situation. 


e "Even ifit becomes necessary to engage the 
U.S.S.R. in atomic warfare, we should limit 
ourselves to military objectives, primarily to 
those which are necessary to achieve control 
of the air. We should not initiate the bombing 
of industrial or population centers. 


e “Weshouldattempt to build non-atomic el- 
ements of strength and to encourage our allies 
to do likewise so that the residual reliance 
which must be placed upon atomic weapons for 


our common security is reduced as far as may 
be feasible.” 


("Atoms, Strategy and Policy,” Paul H. Nitze, in 
"Foreign Affairs,” vol. 34, no 2. January 1956) 
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Two Labor Reference Guides 


BRIEF REFERENCE guide to published 
material on the labor movement, collec- 
tive bargaining, personnel problems, labor leg- 
islation, and similar topics entitled "A Trade 
Union Library" has recently been completely 
revised by the Industrial Relations Section, 
Department of Economics and Sociology of 
Princeton University. 

The first edition of this bibliography, 25 
years ago, was designed particularly for the 
use of the trade union staffs, but widening in- 
terest in labor's place in the economy makes 
itof more general use. Most of the references 
in the current edition are of recent date. 


Frederick Harbison, director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, calls attention to two 
services maintained by his office which are 
available to unions, companies, and govern- 
ment agencies. ‘The first is an extensive 
series of mimeographed bibliographies on spe- 
cific labor problems, and second, a bi-monthly 
series of “Selected References” compiled on 
current industry-labor matters. 

The AFL-CIO also has available a bibliog- 
raphy in this field. First published by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1945, "La- 


bor's Library” was revised in 1952. It contains 
annotated listings on laborhistory; trade union 
policies; labor's relations with management, 
government, and the community; and other 
issues. 

("A Trade Union Library, 1955." From: In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 1955. 58 pp; “Labor's 
Library.” From: AFL-CIO, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 1625 EyeSt., N.W. Wash. 6, D.C. 1952. 
109 pp. 50¢) 


NPA is saddened to lose a good friend, Dr. 
Will W. Alexander, a member of the Na- 
tional Council and of the Committee of the 
South, who died on January 13, 1956, in 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are 
sent automatically to members of the Association. For 
information on membership, available publications and 
reports, write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission is granted to quote from or reprint specific 
articles, unless otherwise stipulated, provided credit is 
given to LOOKING AHEAD and the Nationa] Planning 
Association. 
Editor: Eugene H. Bland 
Editorial Consultant: Virginia D. Parker 
Assistant Editor for Looking Ahead: Sue Timberlake 
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